property in absolute terms, even while the right of the citizen or the subject over such property he/she owns is only paramount. In other words, the citizen is vested with the right to own property, and such a right is subservient to the right of the State to take it over for a public purpose. The premise herein is that all the land along with the mines, the minerals, and other natural resources belonged to the State and in that sense to the community as such, and the State could compulsorily acquire such property for a public purpose. Articles 39 (b) and (c), in a sense, were made part of the Constitution from this premise. The Land Acquisition Act, 1894, too provided for this. However, the logic of colonialism and the specific context that defined the relationship between the land-owning class and the colonial state in India had led to a reality in which the rights of the zamindars over the tenants were accorded a legal sanction. Notwithstanding this, the dominant sentiment in the Constituent Assembly was in favor of the concept of eminent domain. It may be said that Jawaharlal Nehru articulated this within the Assembly in a forthright manner.
However, it will be erroneous to see it as merely a brain child of Jawaharlal Nehru. It is best, instead, to see this as the culmination of a process that began with the Gandhian phase of the struggle for freedom, in which the quest for freedom from British rule was interwoven with an earnest attempt to define the meaning of freedom. Beginning with the Champaran Satyagraha and the subsequent resistance in Kheda, both of which were markers of the beginning of the Gandhian era in the struggle for freedom, the idea of security of tenure and the illegitimacy of charging rents even in times of a bad crop had begun to capture the imagination of the peasantry in various parts of the country at the same time. The resistance in the Malabar district of Madras Presidency, described by a cross section of historians as the Moplah Revolt in 1921, was, indeed, an expression against landlordism and a demand for security of tenure. The nexus between the revolt and the Indian National Congress (INC) emerged in the Manjeri Political Conference in April 1921 and manifested in the peasant revolt that followed. It is, thus, a